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BERLIN:  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  NEGOTIATION 

The  intensity  of  the  cold  war  has  increased  and  its  focal  point  shifted  to  Europe  since  November  27,  1958  when 
Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  made  public  his  note  on  Berlin. 

The  note  demanded  in  essence  that  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  withdraw  their  troops 
from  West  Berlin,  that  West  Berlin  with  its  2,500,000  inhabitants  be  made  a  “free  city”  a  hundred  and  ten 
miles  inside  Soviet-controlled  East  Germany,  and  that  the  Western  Powers  “establish  their  own  relations  with 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  come  to  an  agreement  with  it  if  they  are  interested  in  certain  questions 
connected  with  Berlin.”  This  transfer  was  to  take  place  by  May  27,  but  that  date  has  now  been  postponed  by 
Premier  Khrushchev  in  view  of  prospective  conferences  on  the  future  of  Berlin. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  March  19-23  meeting,  British  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  and  President  Eisenhower 
indicated  that  a  foreign  ministers  conference  will  likely  begin  on  May  11,  probably  to  be  followed  by  a  Summit 
Conference  in  late  summer. 

This  Newsletter  attempts  to  analyze  some  of  the  reasons  behind  Soviet  efforts  to  force  a  reassessment  of  the 
German  problem,  to  discuss  the  United  States  response,  and  to  suggest  some  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  help 
ease  international  tensions  and  promote  peace. 


ROOTS  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

As  a  result  of  wartime  agreements,  defeated  Germany 
was  divided  into  four  occupation  zones  and  the  city 
of  Berlin,  deep  in  the  Russian  zone,  was  also  divided 
into  four  parts  under  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom  and  France. 

The  division  between  West  Germany  (comprising  the 
United  States,  British  and  French  Zones)  and  East 
Germany  has  been  accentuated  by  the  rearming  of 
German  forces  in  the  Western  and  Soviet  Zones  and 
by  the  inclusion  of  West  Germany  in  the  NATO  and 
East  Germany  in  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Karl  Lowenstein  of  Amherst  College  writing  in  the 
February  15  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  notes  that  ob¬ 
jective  students  believe  both  the  Western  allies  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  are  guilty  of  violating  Big  Four  agree¬ 
ments  regarding  Germany. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  given  notice  that  it  now  con¬ 
siders  “null  and  void”  the  agreements  of  September 
12,  1944  and  May  1,  1945  which  set  up  the  four  oc¬ 
cupation  zones  in  Germany  and  Berlin. 


This  Soviet  move  forces  a  long  overdue  reappraisal  of 
United  States  policy  in  Europe. 


WHAT  DO  THE  RUSSIANS  FEAR? 

The  trend  to  '  nuclear  weapons  in  NATO  and  West 
Germany  greatly  heightens  Soviet  “nervousness”  about 
the  German  problem,  said  George  Kennan,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  on 
February  4.  (Write  your  Senator  for  a  copy  of  im¬ 
portant  recent  Disarmament  Subcommittee  hearings 
on  test  suspension,  disengagement,  cold  war,  etc.) 

A  remilitarized  Germany.  Russian  people  recall  that 
twice  in  their  lifetime  Germany  has  attacked  them 
in  World  Wars  and  inflicted  tremendous  losses  in 
lives  and  property.  However,  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
has  fostered  a  resurgence  of  German  militarism  in 
East  Germany.  German  rearmament  has  aroused  the 
fears  of  the  French  and  others  in  Europe. 

W  est  Berlin.  This  city  has  been  a  showcase  of  freedom 
deep  in  the  Soviet  occupation  zone,  heavily  subsidized 
by  the  United  States  and  West  Germany.  It  has  served 
as  an  escape  hatch  through  which  thousands  of  East 
Germans,  especially  from  the  professional  classes,  have 
fled.  The  Soviet  note  charged  that  West  Berlin  is 
used  as  a  center  for  Western  espionage,  sabotage, 
subversion  and  propaganda. 

Public  discussion  of  United  States  European 
policy  is  essential.  \Si'liy  not  write  your  views 
to  the  President,  your  Senators,  your  ('ongress- 
man,  and  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper? 
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U.S.:  STAND  FIRM,  NEGOTIATE 

One  of  the  main  fears  of  the  United  States  is  that  if 
Western  forces  withdraw  from  West  Berlin,  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  now-free  West  Berlin  residents  could  very  likely 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
now  controls  the  surrounding  territory.  These  fears 
are  shared  by  most  West  Berliners,  and  they  have 
urged  a  firm  United  States  stand. 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  March  16  speech  to  the 
Nation  said  there  were  three  fundamental  choices 
over  Berlin :  abdicating  our  rights  and  responsibilities, 
war,  or  negotiation; 

“Our  position,  then  is  this:  We  will  not  retreat 
one  inch  from  our  duty.  We  shall  continue  to  ex¬ 
ercise  our  right  of  peaceful  passage  to  and  from 
West  Berlin.  We  will  not  be  the  first  to  breach 
the  peace  .  .  .  We  are  ready  to  participate  fully 
in  every  sincere  effort  at  negotiation  that  will 
respect  the  existing  rights  of  all  and  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  in  peace.” 

Until  recently  the  West  has  been  insisting  upon:  1) 
no  withdrawal  from  West  Berlin  except  after  Germany 
is  unified  by  free  elections,  although  Secretary  Dulles 


has  somewhat  modified  this  time-table;  2)  no  with¬ 
drawal  of  United  States  troops  from  Europe  itself; 
3)  a  peace  treaty,  to  be  concluded  with  a  united  Ger¬ 
many  which  would  be  free  to  ally  herself  with  whom¬ 
soever  she  chooses.  CFor  a  statement  of  the  United 
States  position,  ask  your  Congressman  to  send  you 
“The  Soviet  Note  on  Berlin:  An  Analysis”  by  U.  S. 
State  Department.) 


James  P.  Warburg,  Senators  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Mike  a 
Mansfield  and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Representative  I 
Henry  Reuss  and  others  have  suggested  proposals 
which  might  be  so  described.  The  modified  Polish  j 
Rapacki  plan  is  another  example.  Senator  Humphrey 
argues:  “Our  objective  must  be  the  withdrawal  of  ^ 

the  Red  Army  from  Eastern  Germany  and  Central  j 

Europe.”  £ 


“DISENGACiEMENT  ’  OR  STATUS  QUO? 

“Disengagement”  may  be  defined  as  a  withdrawal,  at 
least  in  some  measure,  from  direct  confrontation 
across  a  boundary  line.  It  might  take  place  by  a 
“thinning  out”  of  forces,  by  agreement  not  to  permit 
directly  opposing  forces  to  possess  nuclear  weapons 
(“denuclearization”),  by  mutual  withdrawal  leaving  a 
neutralized  or  demilitarized  area,  or  by  other  means. 

The  United  States  up  to  now  has  officially  opposed 
any  form  of  disengagement  as  have  France,  West 
Germany  and  to  a  lesser  extent.  Great  Britain.  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  has  suggested  an  inspected  “freeze” 
of  present  weapons  and  forces  as  part  of  an  overall 
political  agreement  on  European  security.  In  Great 
Britain  and  West  Germany  a  considerable  body  of 
opinion  in  the  opposition  party  favors  the  concept. 
In  the  United  States  men  «uch  as  George  Kennan, 


CONGRESSIONAL  REACTION 

Instead  of  a  rational  reassessment  of  United  States 
policy  in  Germany  and  Europe,  at  least  one  Senator 
has  called  for  general  mobilization  of  the  country. 
Increased  military  expenditures  have  been  demanded, 
even  though  2  3  of  the  federal  budget  (over  $46,000,- 
000,000)  now  goes  for  military  and  defense-related 
purposes.  Ceilings  on  Army  and  Marine  manpower 
have  been  criticized.  Many  Senators  gave  the  Berlin 
situation  as  one  of  their  reasons  for  voting  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  peacetime  draft. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  (Ore.)  charged  there  was  talk 
of  preventive  war  in  secret  committee  sessions  by  some 
military  officials.  President  Eisenhower  at  his  March 
1 1  news  conference  cautioned  against  the  “hysterical” 
reaction  of  some  in  Washington. 


“We  have  vueillated  lietween  fake  slogans  of  Containment'  and  ‘liberation’  from  Communism.,  aehieving 
neither,  ^'e  have  huilt  up  in  friendly  hut  unstable  countries  military  machines  their  economies  cannot  sup¬ 
port.  We  have  sought  to  create  status-quo  situations  nhere  none  before  existed  and  we  have  avoided 
their  creation  elsewhere  even  when  such  a  condition  was  possible.  In  this  unsatisfactory  situation  we 
survive  in  nuclear  stalemate,  an  equilibrium  that  cannot  forever  endure.”  —  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  W'hat'*s 
W  rong  icif/i  I!.  S.  Foreifin  Policyy  Harcourt.  Brace  and  f'o.,  19.59. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  U  S.  POLICY  BE  ON  BERLIN  AND  GERMANY? 


The  problem  of  Berlin  must  be  settled  within  the 
context  of  the  broader  problem  of  Germany  and  of 
European  security  in  general.  The  forthcoming  nego¬ 
tiations  offer  an  opportunity  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  knotty  problems.  Certainly  the  editors  of  this 
Newsletter  claim  no  final  wisdom  on  problems  as  com¬ 
plicated  and  fraught  with  danger  as  those  posed  by 
the  impasse  in  Central  Europe.  But  we  would  suggest 
that  the  United  States  should; 

1.  Use  the  UIS  at  every  ftossihle  opportunity.  While 
,  at  present  the  United  Nations  can  do  only  what 

is  acceptable  to  its  members,  it  will  develop  moral 
power  and  authority  as  it  is  used  and  obeyed.  Proced¬ 
ures  in  the  General  Assembly  are  not  subject  to  the 
veto.  Why  not  invite  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  to  participate  in  Summit  deliberations?  The 
world’s  people  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  continuation 
of  peace. 

2.  Use  U IS  observers,  patrols  and  inspectors  in  tension 
areas  such  as  Berlin  and  Germany,  to  help  keep 

the  peace  and  provide  an  alternative  to  military  occu¬ 
pation  by  the  major  powers.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
and  others  have  suggested  the  use  of  UN  police  in 
Berlin. 

3.  Seize  the  moral  initiative.  Instead  of  reacting 
lamely  to  Soviet  proposals,  why  should  not  the 

Western  powers  come  forward  with  a  series  of  pro¬ 
posals  on  the  German  question?  These  should  include 
a  plan  for  comprehensive  disarmament,  for  mutual 
withdrawal  of  forces,  for  neutralization  of  a  wide  area 
in  Central  Europe,  and  for  reunification  of  Germany 
in  a  general  system  of  European  security. 

Since  1947  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
told  that  they  could  only  negotiate  from  positions  of 
‘strength”,  but  the  emphasis  on  strength  has  largely 
replaced  the  emphasis  on  negotiation.  If  the  chances 
of  peace  are  to  be  improved,  the  major  powers  must 
devise  adequate  means  for  coexistence. 

4.  Recognize  that  there  is  no  acceptable  alternative 
to  determined  and  continued  negotiation  on  the 

whole  range  of  issues  which  are  involved  in  a  final 
settlement  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far 
East.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  suggested  on  March  5  that  regu¬ 
lar  Summit  Conferences  might  be  held  twice  every 
year.  Why  shouldn’t  the  United  States  go  on  a  ‘‘peace 
alert”  and  pursue  negotiations  with  as  much  vigor  as 
we  have  supported  military  efforts? 

5.  Use  the  lUorld  Court  tvhenever  possible  to  interpret 
treaties  and  settle  disputes.  It  would  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  step  forward  if  the  United  States  vvould 
announce  its  readiness  to  have  any  justiciable  dispute 
referred  to  the  World  Court  and  to  abide  by  the  Court’s 
decisions.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  extend  the  rule  of 
international  law  as  fast  as  possible.  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  has  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  calling 


for  an  advisory  opinion  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  on  United  States  rights  in  Berlin. 

6.  Reject  the  idea  of  nuclear  war  and  of  limited  war. 
All-out  nuclear  war  can  only  result  in  mutual 

annihilation.  If  nations  can  agree,  even  tacitly,  to 
fight  a  limited  war,  why  can’t  they  agree  not  to  fight 
at  all? 

7.  Persist  in  the  efforts  led  by  Ambassador  James  J. 
Wadsworth  of  the  United  States  to  secure  a  draft 

treaty  in  the  Geneva  Conference  banning  the  further 
testing  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  providing  for  ade¬ 
quate  inspection  under  United  Nations  control.  Such 
a  treaty,  while  not  disarmament  in  itself,  should  facili¬ 
tate  consideration  of  further  disarmament  proposals. 

8.  Go  all  out  for  a  program  of  economic  aid  and 
assistance  to  a  world  that  is  seeking  a  higher 

standard  of  living,  and  challenge  the  Soviet  Union 
to  cooperate  in  such  an  effort  increasingly  through  the 
United  Nations.  We  all  live  on  the  same  rapidly 
shrinking  planet.  Why  not  transmute  our  ideological 
wars  and  our  military  competition  into  helping  less 
advantaged  peoples  achieve  a  better  life,  and  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  United  States  has  something  better  to 
offer  than  massive  retaliation  or  communist  totalitari¬ 
anism? 


Draft  Extension  Rushed  Through 

The  Berlin  crisis  was  an  important  factor  in  speed¬ 
ing  action  on  draft  extension.  Hearings  began  in 
the  tloiise  January  26,  and  the  hill  passed,  381- 
20,  Fehruary  3.  (  See  March  Newsletter. ) 

In  the  Senate  the  hearings  were  compressed  into 
three  days  with  non-governmental  witnesses  al- 
low€‘d  ten  minutes  for  their  testimony.  Due  to  the 
rush,  printed  hearings  were  unavailahle  until  the 
day  the  hill  was  brought  to  the  floor. 

A  motion  by  Senator  Francis  Case  (S.D. )  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  civilian  commission  to  study  the  use  of  man¬ 
power  by  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  examine  altern¬ 
atives  to  the  draft  was  voUmI  down  68  to  24.  Sena¬ 
tor  Wayne  Morse  (Ore.)  in  an  eloquent  speech 
to  an  almost  empty  Senate  chamber  noted  the 
negative  effect  of  the  draft  on  foreign  policy  and 
peace.  His  amendment  to  limit  the  extension  to 
two  years  was  defeate<l  67  to  24. 

The  peacetime  draft,  a  fundamental  departure 
from  American  tradition,  was  extended  for  four 
years  by  a  vote  of  90  to  1  on  March  11.  (Write 
Ff'^iL  for  additional  material.  Write  your  Con¬ 
gressman  for  the  House  hearings  and  your  Sena¬ 
tor  for  the  Senate  hearings. ) 
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WASHINGTON  NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


DISARMAMENT  •••  The  Geneva  negotiations  to  end 
all  nuclear  weapons  tests  have  recessed  until  April  13. 
Senator  Humphrey  has  suggested  that  Russian  fears 
on  the  unresolved  issues  of  inspection  and  control 
might  be  met  by  placing  a  ceilinp  on  the  number  of 
on-the-site  inspections  and  offering  the  Soviet-Sino 
bloc  2  seats  on  the  7-man  Control  Commission  (leaving 
the  balance  of  power  to  the  3  neutrals).  March  2 
Senator  Church  recommended  that  if  negotiations  for 
a  total  ban  fail,  the  United  States  should  propose  a 
suspension  of  atmospheric  tests  only.  This  would  in¬ 
volve  minimal  inspection  and  might  allay  Russian 
fears  of  inspections  being  used  for  espionage  purposes. 

•  ••  Concern  over  atomic  fallout  has  intensified  in 
recent  weeks  with  a  series  of  reports  on  the  rapidly 
rising  level  of  radioactivity  in  the  soil  and  foodstuffs. 

•  ••  The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  AEC  have 
come  up  with  different  estimates  as  to  how  fast  the 
radioactive  debris  in  the  stratosphere  is  coming  down 
and  where.  The  AEC  has  been  accused  of  trying  to 
suppress  the  Defense  estimates,  and  a  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Subcommittee  has  announced  that  it  will 
look  into  this  matter.  •••An  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  concluded  that  the  AEC’s 
responsibilities  for  weapons  development  and  radiation 
safety  are  conflicting  ones  and  that  radiation  control 
programs  should  be  concentrated  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

•  ••  The  Senate  has  just  passed,  49  to  46,  an  area 
redevelopment  bill  authorizing  the  government  to  pro¬ 
vide  $389.5  million  in  loans,  grants  and  technical 
assistance  to  areas  plagued  by  chronic  unemployment. 
These  funds  could  be  used  to  assist  communities  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  a  slowdown  in  the  arms  race.  In 
a  less  constructive  approach,  some  Congressmen  have 
introduced  bills  to  allow  either  House  to  “prohibit  the 
termination,  transfer,  or  curtailment”  of  military  ac¬ 
tivity  in  “areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus.” 

FOREIGN  AID  •••  The  struggle  for  an  adequate 


economic  aid  program  promises  to  be  particularly  bit¬ 
ter  this  year  because  of  reports  of  mal-administration 
of  the  program  and  a  “we  must  cut  expenditures 
somewhere”  philosophy.  The  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  was  created  in  1957  to  provide  long-term,  low- 
interest  rate  loans  to  underdeveloped  nations  has  never 
been  given  adequate  resources.  It  has  already  com¬ 
mitted  $684  million  of  its  total  capital  of  $700  million. 
Another  $1.5  billion  of  applications  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  more  are  being  received  daily.  The 
President  has  asked  Congress  for  $225  million  to 
carry  the  program  through  June,  and  $700  million 
more  for  hscal  1960.  The  House  has  just  trimmed 
$125  million  from  the  $225  million  request. 

•••  Hearings  on  disposal  of  $9  billion  of  agricultural 
surpluses  will  probably  be  held  in  May. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  •••  All  the  1957-58  bills  to  overturn 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  upholding  individual 
rights  are  back  again.  One — redefining  “organize”  in 
the  Smith  Act — has  already  passed  the  House  on  the 
consent  calendar. 

•  ••  Senators  James  E.  Murray  (Mont.),  Richard  L. 
Neuberger  (Ore.)  and  8  others  have  introduced  a 
resolution  to  clarify  Federal  Indian  policy.  S.  Con.  Res. 
12  emphasizes  that  Federal  responsibilities  for  Indian 
groups  will  not  be  terminated  without  their  consent; 
and  that  they  will  not  be  “cast  into  the  stream  of 
American  life”  until  they  have  attained  adequate  edu¬ 
cation  and  good  health. 

•  ••  Bills  have  been  introduced  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  an  hour  and  extend  the 
protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  some 
7,500,000  additional  workers.  Other  proposals  would 
bring  protection  to  some  1.2  million  farm  workers. 

•  «•  March  24,  Robert  Taber  of  Philadelphia  submitted 
testimony  for  FCNL  at  a  House  Subcommittee  hearing 
on  bills  to  curb  juvenile  delinquency. 


The  Friends  Committee 
On  Nationoi  Legislation 

is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It*  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  be  most  effective. 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  in  seven  areas 
of  legislative  work; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  WASHINGTON  NEW.SLETTER  at  $3.00  ($4.50  abroad).  Contributions  above 
$3.00  go  to  support  the  legislative  and  research  work  of  FCNL. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 
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